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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF PETER YARNALL. 
(Continued from page 804.) 


Having thus given a cursory view of his trav- 
els abroad, in the work of the ministry, the Hor- 
sham testimony appears in accordance, where it 
states that he was ‘ zealously engaged to promote 
the cause of truth and righteousness,—willing to 
spend, and be spent in His cause, to whom he 
often acknowledged his great obligations, in plauck- 
ing him as a brand out of the burning; having 
frequently in his testimony to declare the Lord’s 
long-suffering, and gracious dealings with him.” 
A careful perusal of his annexed Journals, will 
further corroborate the truth of the said Testi- 
mony, and show that “much of his time was 
given up in travelling abroad to promote truth 
and righteousness among mankind.” 

The same Testimony further declares that he 
was ‘eminently gifted in the work of the min- 
istry,” being “fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord and edifying his church ;” “yet he was not 
forward, or hasty in his public appearances, but 
was concerned to wait for renewed qualifications 
from time to time.”’ Again, it is stated that “ he 
frequently had religious meetings appointed 
amongst those not of our society, and was often 
favored to lift up his voice in the power and au- 
thority of truth, to publish the gospel of salva- 
tion ; to the awakening of the careless, and to 
the encouragement of the weary travellers Zion- 
wards ; on whom, at times, his doctrine distilled 
as the dew on the tender herbs.” 

There are yet surviving witnesses of his liv- 
ing, baptising ministry, who can subscribe tothe 
testimony above quoted, and also to the expres- 
sions of James Hamton, in the year 1790, 
where he says, ‘“‘ A season of renewed visitation 
under the ministry of Peter Yarnall.” Again, 
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‘“‘ A favored meeting, under the powerful minis- 
try of Peter Yarnall.” 

In the ensuing narrative of his travels and 
gospel labors, —his indefatigable zeal and indus- 
try, his ardent love, aud his religious concern 
for the welfare and salvation of all classes of his 
fellow-creatures,—are obvious. In the sucial 
circle, when his mind was at liberty therefor, he 
was cheerful, and communicative, his conversa- 
tion agreeable and interesting, particularly to 
young people, in whose affections he largely 
shared. But there were seasons, when his mind 
seemed absorbed in deep thoughtfulness, or oc- 
cupied with some subject of intense interest. On 
such occasiuns, silence would seal his lips, for a 
season, though in the midst of company, or when 
riding on the road with his companions. His 
animals pirits also had their ebbings and flowings. 
When under mental depression, a cup of strong 

| coffee, of which he was very fond at almost any 
, time, frequently produced a reviving, exhilirat- 
| ing effect. 
In stature, he was tall and well proportioned, 
his features prominent, and graceful in his move- 
ments. In manners and conversation, mild and 
| entertaining, “being of a meek and courteous 
disposition, and generally beloved by friends and 
| neighbours.” Even when in the army, he man- 
| ifested much politeness and good breeding, as 
well as kindness and attention, towards persons 
of plain and respectable appearance, especially 
females. 
The powers of his memory were uncommonly 
| retentive, and his apprehension quick and’ lively. 
| Hence the anecdotes of his repeating sermons 
among the soldiery, and thus working on their 
passions, till many were in tears. Hence, also, 

lin those days, on receiving a letter from a dis- 
tant relative, he opened it, and casting his eye 
over the contents, hastily put it in his pocket. On 
being reproached for his want of respect toward 
his connexion on this occasion, he said he could 
repeat every word of the letter, without again 
opening it. 

As a physician, he was skilful, attentive, and 
much beloved. for his tenderness and assiduity ; 
for he knew how to sympathise with the afflict- 
ed, either in body or mind. As a neighbor, he 
was kind, sociable and obliging. In the domes- 
tic relations, affectionate, steadfast, prudent, and 
exemplary. In his religious character, perhaps 
few have stood higher in the estimation of his 
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cotemporaries. In meetings, his countenance 
was solid, and clothed with reverential awe. 
When he arose, to advocate the cause of Truth, 
it was with solemn dignity in his manner and 
countenance—humility and meekness conspicu- 
ously marked his features. His elocution was, 
at first, soft and slow; butas he proceeded, life 
and energy increased—till his whole soul became 
so completely absorbed in his subject, that he 
appeared unconscious of his gesticulations, which 
were considerable. Pathetic entreaty, persuasive 
love, and powerful appeals to the understanding 
and the heart, with clear and cogent illustrations 
of gospel truths, rendered his ministry peculiarly 
convincing and consolatory. On the parable of 
the prodigal son, when addressing a similar 
state of mind in some of his auditory, and asso- 
ciating therewith his own practical experience, 
his eloquence seemed irresistable; as through 
him, the Divine power reached the convictive 
witness, and produced penetential tears of con- 
trition, in many of his hearers. The Horsham 
Testimony says truly, that he had “ frequently 
to declare of the Lord’s long-suffering, and gra- 
cious dealings with him, and to invite the prodi- 
gal sons to return to the heavenly Father’s 
house, where there is bread enough and to spare, 
(which he had abundantly experienced) and to 
rest no longer satisfied with feeding upon husks.” 
Also in the subjoined poetic testimony, about a 
dozen lines are peculiarly descriptive on this 
subject, commencing thus : 

But when Heaven’s mercy dwelt upon thy tongue, &c. 


In drawing toward a close of these Memoirs, 
we would say, as James Hamton said on another 
occasion, ‘* These remarks were not penned with 
a view to exalt the creature—but they ure in- 
tended to illustrate the surprising efficacy of the 
the holy principle of Truth, when duly attended 
to, and nurtured in the heart.” 

The following notes of some of his expres- 
sions during his last illness, and account of his 
closing moments, were preserved by his affec- 
tionate wife; and though most of them are con- 
tained in the Horsham Testimony, yet being re- 
viewed, in connexion with his preceding life of 
varied changes, may encourage to diligence in 
making “ our calling and election sure, before 
we go hence, and are seen of men no more.’ 


On the 14th of 2nd month, being fourth of 
the week, my dear husband, on his way home 
from meeting, was seized with a chilly fit, and 
pain over his eyes, which soon extended over 
his head, and down his back. He had also a 
very sick stomach, with a heavy pain in his 
breast, which was soon after affected with very 
great heat. In the afternoon, he said, “ My 
dear, I don’t know that I ever felt myself more 
poorly than at this time; but have not seen, that 
I shall not recover of this illness. I feel no anxi- 
ety on my own account, but thine, and the chil- 
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dren’s, and the precious cause of Truth. If my 
gracious Master has anything more for me todo, 
I should be willing to be raised again; but 
have seen that I should be a man of affliction, as 
long as I am continued. The Lord’s will be 
done.” 

Some time after, calling me to sit by him, he 
said, “‘ Heaven is a glorious place, into which I 
have no doubt of an entrance, if I should be re- 
moved at this time. I acknowledge it’s awful 
to think of appearing before the bar of the just 
Judge; but on looking at it, I feel my mind cen- 
tred in an uninterrupted quiet.’ Towards even- 
ing, he said he thought of trying to sit up, and 
have the family sit together, with him; which 
was his frequent practice, when in usua! health. 

Having been very ill all night, on fifth-day 
morning, he was several times asked whether he 
would have a physician sent for; but he did not 
consent thereto, until the middle of the day, 
saying, his dependance never had been upon 
outward physicians; though he believed they 
sometimes might be a means of giving some 
temporary relief to the poor body. In the even- 
ing, his bodily affliction rather increasing, he 
said he had been thinking of something which 
he thought enough to humble every one that 
rightly considers it, which was that every one’s 
food comes from the hand of God—evidently al- 
luding to our dependant state. He passed anoth- 
er trying night, during which more unfavorable 
symptoms appeared. His petition was that he 
might be strengthened to endure his bodily pains 
with patience. 

On sixth-day morning, the physician came to 
see him. He imparted to him, that his depend- 
ance was on the Lord Jesus alone, not on medi- 
cine ; but submitted to those about him, in tak- 
ing it. Some time after, as I was sitting by him, 
he said he had never before, in any sickness, been 
so easy abont company. After a pause, he iu- 
timated that the disorder appeared to be making 
its progress, and it was uncertain how it might 
terminate, as to a recovery. On discovering 
that I was affected, he said, “ My dear, thou 
must give me up to the Lord, who certainly will 
do right. May our dwellings be beside the still 
waters! May’st thou be enabled to keep there, 
in the deepest proving seasons. Thou art a hand- 
maid of the Lord’s. He hath hitherto been with 
thee; and he will be thee, to strengthen and 
support. I know what I say; and I would say 
more, but perhaps thou thinks I have said 
enough.” 

Some time after, he said, “Oh! the precious- 
ness of the unity of the spirit! I never felt my 
dear friends nearer tome, I think, at any time; 
and I thought I never felt a greater flow of love 
towards them universally, than when in our 
meeting last, although I was silent.” He sev- 
eral times expressed, it was a good meeting to 
him. 
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Seventh-day morning, after a trying night, he 
revived a little, and said, “‘ My dear, I hope, thou 
wilt be rewarded for thy kind attention towards 
me, a poor creature.” Turning to my son, he 
said, ‘“ Dear James, be an obedient, good boy, 
and that will be the way for thee to become an 
honorable man, I love thee, as my own child, 
and have treated thee as such.” In the even- 
ing, he thought himself somewhat better, but had 
another trying night. 

On first-day morning, the 18th, a friend came 
in tosee him. After conversing a little with 
him, under some difficulty, his breast being much 
affected, he said, ‘‘ I have been sensible of many 
infirmities. But I believe I have an evidence 
that my gracious Master has blotted out my trans- 
gressions.”” A few hours after, addressing his 
daughter, he said, “If I should be taken away 
now, L am apprehensive I shall go to rest ; though 
I ama poor, weak creature, and have nothing 
to boast of. I have been concerned for thee, 
and prayed for thee, since I lay on this sick 
bed.”” After recommending obedience and grat- 
itude to her observance he added, ‘ I desire thou 
may so live, that the Lord may bless thee ; and 
to walk in his fear is the only way to obtain it.” 

Speaking of the weight of his disorder, he said, 
“but we should not call anything Aard, dis- 
pensed by the Divine Hand.” In the night, 
his difficulty of breathing increased—as also in 
raising the phlegm—but getting a little relief, 
he said, “‘ The Lord Jesus, my Saviour, is near ; 
whatever becomes of this poor body, I hope my 
gracious Master will grant me patience, to wait 
his time.” 

Some time after, he said, ““O, my dear chil- 
dren, love, fear, and serve God.” He divers 
many times addressed them, nearly after this 
manner, when coming to speak to him: “ Now, 
dear children, you see the need of preparing for 
such a time as this. It would be miserable in- 
deed, if [ did not feel an easy mind.” At an- 
other time, calling them by name, “‘ James and 
Rebecca, my dear children, remember the many 
religious opportunities we have had together ; 
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thereof manifested the great sweetness of his 
spirit, and that his heart was full of love. 

Addressing an individual, he said, “O dear 
Samuel! I have blessed the Lord, many a time, 
for that he brought my poorsoul acquainted with 
true silence. What a people Friends are! There 
is not such another known in the world!’ And 
again spoke of the preciousness of Friends being 
preserved in the unity. 

Some time after, he addressed another friend, 
to this import, “ I have always loved thee. Be 
valiant for the cause of Truth. It’s time for 
thee to give up body, soul, and spirit, in full 
dedication. How many, for want of a full sur- 
render, miss of that peace which would flow as a 
river.” 

The evening before his departure, he grew 
much weaker, and his pain increasing, made it 
doubtful to himself whether he should survive 
till morning. He beckoned me to sit by him, 
as he frequently had done, and taking hold of 
my hand, laid it to his face, quietly saying, 
“ My dear, watch with me this night.” Being 
asked how he was, he replied, “In the Lord’s 
keeping. I have that evidence.” 

He continued till about the middle of the day 
following, when he took an affectionate farewell 
of his wife, saying, “‘ The Lord’s power is above 
all other powers.” And shortly after, quietly 
‘expired, without sigh or groan, and fell asleep 
| in the Lord. H. Y. 
The following tribute of affection, to the mem- 
| ory of Peter Yarnall, was sent to his widow, not 
| long after his decease. 

‘And I heard a voice from Heaven, saying, 
| blessed are the dead, which die in the Lord, from 
hencefurth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
| rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
| them.” 
| ‘This text affectingly impressed my mind, 
last evening, on hearing of the death of my much 
valued friend, Peter Yarnall. 

When such dignified characters are removed, it 
is not only within the limits of family and connec. 
tions the loss is felt ;—it becomes extensive, — 








may they be unto you as “bread cast upon! the church laments,—and virtue mourns. 


t he waters.” 

‘‘Qh! the goodness of the blessed Jesus!” 
was often heard to proceed from his lips. He 
also frequently appeared tobe engaged in fervent 
supplication, when very little could be under- 
stood, but “Lord, thy will, and not mine, be 
done.” 

On second-day, several friends being in his 
room, and on his looking to see who it was sit- 
ting behind him, he said, “it is my dear wife— 
we have lived in near and dear unity together. 
Thou hast been a sweet companion to me. To 
the Lord be the praise.” 

At several times, he dropped many weighty 
expressions, attended with the savour of life, 
which were not taken down; but the substance 


Powerful and persuasive in his ministry, — 
kind and compassionate, in his disposition,—he 
was ever ready to assist the poor,—not only in 

| his medical capacity ; but their spiritual wounds 

| were bound up, by the consoling word of encour- 
agement. And, having felt the “ terrors of the 

| Lord for sin,” and passed through the dispensa- 
tion of judgment, to a state of justification, sanc- 
tification, and full renovation of heart, he 
was qualified, by and through the resurrection of 
Life, to administer comfort to those that were 
afflicted, whether in body or mind ; yea, and to 
pour in the wine and oil ! 

Yet why should we lament, ifa friend we loved 
hath entered a little while before us, into that 
' glorious habitation; where, after the longest life, 
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the best can but hope to be? I say, why? Yet, 
there is something implanted in our nature, even 
to the most perfect, which feels regret at such 
a separation from friends and relatives ; especial- 
ly those, who, by the piety of their lives, reflect- 
ed a lustre in this degenerate age. 

But, instead of unavailing grief.—may such 
instances of mortality excite our endeavors to fol- 
low them, as they followed Christ ;—that we 
may be entitled to the same joyful sentence of 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,” and into thy 
heavenly Master’s rest. S. R. 

Philadelphia, 2nd mo. 22nd, 1798. 


Speak not often of your own actions, nor even, 
when it can be properly avoiced, make allusion to 
yourself, as an agent in transactions which are 
calculated toattract notice. We donot suppose, 
as some may be inclined to do, that frequent 
speaking of our actions is necessarily a proof, al- 
though it may furnish a presumption, of inordi- 
nate self-love or vanity ; but it cannot be denied, 
that, by such a course, we expose ourselves to 
temptations and dangers in that direction. It 
is much safer, and is certainly much more pro- 
fitable, to speak of what has been done for us 
and wrought in us ; tospeak, for instance, of our- 
selves as the recipients of the goodness of God, 
than to speak of what we have ourselves done. 
But even here, also, although it may often be an 
imperative duty, there is need of deliberation 
and caution. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Let love be without dissimilation. Let each 
individual endeavor to remove every impediment 
and obstruction out of the way, that this pure 
stream from the river of life may flow forth to- 
ward all, not only the gentle and good, but the 
evil and froward; if happily all classes may be 
leavened into its kind, pacific nature; assimilat- 
ing, as near as may be, toward the infinite sun of 
perfection, God, who is love; and who willingly 
diffuses his own essence into that mind inclined 
to receive it, as its highest good. Through the 
holy ardor it kindles up in the soul, it sheds of 
its own excellence broadcast amongst men. 
Whether they be loved or hated of these, they 
dare not cherish aught but desires for their pre- 
sent and eternal well-being. ‘If ye love them 
that love you, what do ye more than others, for 
sinners also love those that love them ; and if ye 
do good to them that do good to you, what thank 
have ye, for sinners also do even the same.” 
Ah! the high standard to which we are called ; 
to love enemies, with that everlasting love that 
knows no bounds, but follows after the wanderer, 
even into the dark recesses of error and trans- 
gression, or the thick mazes of folly and vanity, 


that if possible the poor prodigals may pause and 
remember The Father's house. Then will he 
meet them, when a resolve is made to return, 
enclose them in the arms of his mercy, clothe 
them in the robes of righteousness, prepare a 
feast of heavenly consolation, and place on their 
feet the glorious preparation of the gospel of 
peace; that from the heart’s altar anthems of 
praise may ascend to Him whose loving kindness 
and mercy endures to all generations ; the eternal 
mind, of whose fulness all we have received, and 
grace for grace. Having been receivers of this 
precious gift, what returns are we making? do 
we feel the full obligations resting upon us 
toward the Giver? Let us consider now while a 
little more time is given us; and when he speaks 
to us individually, may our answer be, ‘‘ Disclose 
thy will, and I will fulfil it; draw me and I will 
run after thee; command, and I will obey.” 


S. H. 


It is one among the pious and valuable max- 
ims, which are ascribed to Francis de Sales: 
“ A judicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity.”” The very undertaking 
tv instruct or censure others, implies an assump- 
tion of intellectual or moral superiority. It can- 
not be expected, therefore, that the attempt will 
be well received, unless it is tempered with a 
heavenly spirit. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not chart- 
ty, | am become as sounding brass or a tinkliug 
cymbal.” 


PRESCOTT. 


In a previous number there appeared some 
notices of the late historian Prescott. In addition 
to these we subjoin the following recollections, 


taken from a letter written by his private sec- 
retary. 


Mr. Prescott’s cheerfulness and amiability 
were truly admirable. He had a finely-wrought, 
sensitive organization; he was high-spirited, 
courageous, resolute, independent ; was free from 
cant or affectation of any sort. Yet no annoy- 
ance, great or small, the most painful illness or 
the most intolerable bore, could disturb his 
equanimity, or render him in the least degree 
sullen or fretful or discourteous. He was always 
gay, good-humored and manly; most gentle and 
affectionate to his family, most kind and gracious 
to all around him. This made him a peculiarly 
delightful companion; and I look back to the year 
I passed in his service as the most agreeable of 
my life. - 

He carried his kindliness of disposition not 
only into public but into his private writings. In 
the hundreds of letters, many of them of the most 
confidential character, treating freely of other 
authors, and of a great variety of persons, which 
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I wrote at his dictation, not a single unkind or 
harsh or sneering expression occurs. He would 
write nothing of a man which he would not say 
to his face. He would not flatter, and if he could 
not honestly praise, he said nothing. 

He was very warmly attached to his friends 
and constant in his attachments, and would never 
permit anything to be said against them in their 
absence. At the time of which I write, Mr. 
George Bancroft was singularly unpopular in 
Boston and Cambridge, at least among the cul- 
tivated society of those cities, which was, in 
politics, almost exclnsively Whig. He had lost 
caste by leaving the Whig party and becoming 
a Democrat. Party spiritand political bigotry 
were then at their height in Massachusetts, and 
{ had lived in that State six or seven years with- 
out having heard George Bancroft spoken of, ex- 
cept in terms of detestation. Mr. Prescott, 
who knew him well, was the first man I met who 
adhered to him through thick and thin, in de- 
fiance of the ban of society, and totally regardless 
of all that Mrs. Grundy could say. He always 


defended him warmly, and denounced with un- 
usual vehemence thaintolerance that would pro- 
scribe a man socially, because of his political 
opinions. The same constancy marked his friend- 
ship for Charles Sumner, who, from being a great 
favorite in society, was ostracised in consequence 
of leaving the Whig party, and opposing Mr. 


Winthrop. Mr. Prescott, though he did not 
then approve Mr. Sumner’s political course, never 
varied in his attachment nor abated in his inti- 
macy with him, even when nearly all around 
him joined in the outcry against the apostate 
from the true faith, as it was understood and 
agreed upon in the high circles of Beacon Hill. 
He carried the same generosity into his literary 
pursuits. He was totally free from the jealousy 
and envy socommon among authors, and was al- 
ways eager, in conversation, as in print, to point 
out the merits of the great contemporary his- 
torians, whom many men in his position would 
have looked upon as rivals to be dreaded, if not 
detested. 

Of Mr. Prescott’s benevolence to the suffer- 
ing and the destitute—a benevolence, however, 
which is almost a universal characteristic in the 
highest class of Boston society—-I could cite 
many striking instances, if it were poper tospeak 
of private affairs. Oue-tenth of his expenditures 
was always devoted to charity, but one-tenth was 
his minimun, which I have known him to exceed 
very largely. His mother, who lived with him, 
at the same time devoted nearly the whole of the 
income of her own large fortune to benevolent 
purposes, to which she attended personally with 
all the zeal of a Sister of Charity. A single exam- 
ple out of many will illustrate Mr. Prescott’s 
character in this respect : One bitter cold day in 
Winter, I came to the study, as usual, at half past 
10. Mr. Prescott went to work immediately on 
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two long and important letters, one to Senor 
Gayangos at Madrid, the other to Count de Cir- 
court at Paris, which he was very anxious to 
have finished in season to go by that week’s mail 
to Europe. There was barely sufficient time to 
get them ready before the mail closed. They were 
about half done, when 12 o'clock, his hour for 
exercise, arrived. He was so anxious to get them 
off, that he did what I had never known him to 
do before: he relinquished his walk, and kept at 
his writing case,telling meto go out and stretch my 
legs, but to be sure and return at 1 o’clock, when 
he would have the letters ready to be copied. I 
offered to remain and copy as he wrote, but he 
said there would be time enough if [ came back 
at 1 o’clock. He never would allow me to work 
for him beyond the hour stipulated in our agree- 
ment, and was very careful notto encroach upon 
my time even for a minute, though he often 
made me take holidays. I strolled about the city 
for half an hour, and on my way back, passing 
through Broad street, where the [rish congregate, 
met one Michael Sullivan whom I knew. He 
seemed to be in trouble, and I inquired: what 
ailed him. He said he had been sick and out 
of work, and had no money, and his family was 
starving with cold. I went with him to the den 
where he lived, and found his wife and three or 
foursmall children in a wretched loft over a ware- 
housew here they were lying on the floor huddled in 
a pile of straw and shavings, with some rags‘aid 
pieces of old carpet overthem. The only furrit- 
ture in the room was a chair, a broken tabld, 
and a small stove in which were the expiring 
embers of a scanty handful of coal, which they 
had begged from neighbors equally poor. The 
mercury was below zero out of doors, and the 
dilapidated apartment was not much warmer 
than the street. I had no time tospare, and the 
detention, slight as it was, prevented me from 
getting back to Mr. Prescott’s till a quarter past 
one. His MSS. lay on my desk, and he was 
walking about the room in a state of impatience, 
[ knew, though he showed none, except by look- 
ing at his watch. As I warmed my chilled hands 
over the fire, | told him, by way of apology, 
what had detained me. Without speaking, he 
stepped to a drawer where scraps of writing pa- 
per were kept, took out a piece, and laying it on 
my desk, told me to write an order on Mr. 
(a coal dealer with whom he kept an account al- 
ways open for such purposes) for a ton of coal, to 
be delivered without delay to Michael Suilivan, 
Broad street. He then went to his bell-rope and 
gave ita vehement pull. A servant entered as 
I finished the order. “Take this,” he said, 
‘as quick as you can, to Mr. , and see that 
the coal is deliveredat once. What isthe num- 
ber of the house in Broad street?” 

I had neglected to notice the number, though 
I could find the place readily, myself. I there- 
fore suggested to Mr. Prescott, that as there 
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were probably twenty Michael Sulivan’s in Broad 
street, the coal might not reach the right man 
unless I saw to it in person, which I would do 
when I went to dinner, at 23 o’clock. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said, “ but go at 
once—there willbe timeenough lost in getting 
the coal.” 

I reminded him of the letters. “Go, go! 
never mind the letters. Gayangos and Circourt 
will not freeze if they never get them, and Mrs. 
O’Sullivan may, if you don’t hurry. Stay— 
can the man be trusted with money? or will 
he spend it all in drink?” He pulled out his 
pocket-book. I told him he could be trusted. 
He handed me five dollars. “See that they are 
made comfortable, at least while this cold spell 
lasts. Take time enough to see to them, I shall 
not want you till six. Don’t let them know I 
sent the money, or all Bread street will be here 
begging, within twenty-four hours.” 

I relieved Mr. O’Sullivan, as Mr. Prescott 
persisted in calling him, and when I returned 
at six, I entered in the account-book, charity, 
$5. “ Always tell me, when you know of such 
ceases,” he said, “and I shall be only too happy 

‘o something for them. I cannot go about 
m).. ‘0 find them out, but I shall be always 
ready to contribute.” 

He did not let the matter rest there, but kept 
playfully inquiring after my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. O'Sullivan, until I satisfied him by ascer- 
taining that he had found employmentand could 


provide for his family. After that, he never 


alluded to them again. 


ADDRESS. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Representa- 











Assessors are required to enroll, to the utmost 
of their ability, every male citizen residing in 
their respective districts, between the ages of 21 
and 45 years. All heads of families, hotel and 
boarding-house keepers are liable to a penalty 
for refusing to answer the queries of the asses- 
sors relating to such persons residing in their 
families, and shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

The collector of Taxes is required to use all 
diligence to collect the commutation assessment. 

The assessors, commissioners, clerks, collect- 
ors, or receivers of commutation in the execution 
of the duties prescribed by the law, sball pursue 
the instructions which shall from time to time be 
transmitted to them by the adjutant-general ; 
and if they shall refuse or neglect to perform 
any of the duties required of them by the law, 
which they are bound to obey by oath or affirma- 
mation, they shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
not less than 25 nor more than 50 dollars, and 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Our religious society, at an early period ad- 
monished its members, ‘in no way to unite with 
any warlike measures, either offensive or defen- 
sive, that by the inoffensiveness of our conduct, 
we may convincingly demonstrate ourselves to be 
real subjects of the Messiah’s peaceful reign ;’ 
and believing this righteous testimony to be 
equally important now, and the counsel of the 
body of its members equally applicable, a con- 
cern is felt that all our members may be faithful 
in its maintenance, and evince a disposition to 
suffer, if necessary, rather than comply with re- 
quisitions which go to sustain a system opposed 
to our Christian principles. 

We, therefore, affectionately caution our mem- 


tive Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings, held | bers against the acceptance of any civil office which 


1st month 14th, 1859. 


The Committee to whom was referred the con- 
sideration of the lately revised law of the State 


| may involve them either directly or indirectly in 


the violation of our Testimony against War. We 
also call their attention to arigid examination of 


of Pennsylvania relating to the military commu- their tax bills, lest they may through inadvert- 
tation assessment, presented the following ad-| ence pay the military commutation assessment. 


dress, which was deliberately considered and! : 
united with. They were instructed to have it , Meeting, 
printed and distributed amongst the members of 
our Yearly Meeting, residing within the limits 


of the State of Pennsylvania. 


“ The recent action of the authorities of the 
Government of the State of Pennsylvania has 
evinced a continued disposition to compel those 
conscientiously opposed to War, to aid in sup- 


porting a system of military operations. 


The sum intended to be imposed in lieu of | 
military services is the same as heretofore, and 
is to be paid when collected into the military 
fund, with the additional provision that when it 
is not paid, it may be carried on from year to 
year, and the aggregate sum collected, as other 
taxes, where property can be found; and where 
this is not the case, the more severe penalty of 


the law may be inflicted. 





Signed, by direction and on behalf of the 
Wituiiam Dorsey, Clerk. 


TANNER’S LECTURES. 
Continued from page 808.) 


It is probable that in Somersetshire, as in Bris- 
tol, some oversight of the ministry was under- 
taken by the committee to which I have refer- 
red, as having been appointed to exercise pri- 
vate and preliminary discipline. In 1714, the 
following minute was adopted by the south divi- 
sion Monthly Meeting: ‘Offered to the con- 
sideration of this meeting by our ancient friend, 
Elias Osborne, whether it would not be proper 
to offer to our next Quarterly Meeting, viz.— 
That forasmuch as we have several Friends in 
our county that appear (in) public a little some- 
times, whose welfare and prosperity therein we 
truly desire, whether it may not be proper for 
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all the public Friends in our county to have a 
select meeting to wait upon the Lord together, 
and unbosom ourselves to each other; (and) 
whether the day before each Quarterly Meeting 
may not be a convenient time. This meeting 
have unity with the proposition, and do agree to 
lay it before the next Quarterly Meeting. ” This 
proposal was agreed to by the Quarterly Meet- 
Ing, and the “select’’ meeting accordingly es- 
tablished. It was constituted of Friends ap- 
pointed each quarter by the respective Monthly 
Meetings, and when in 1727, other Friends, 
under the designation of elders, were chosen to 
unite with the ministersin these meetings, and to 
take special oversight of the ministry, the selec- 
tion seems to have been made by their appoint- 
ment to attend such meetings, rather than by any 
formal recognition. In Bristol also, the ministers 
who formed part of the committee on discipline, 
felt the need of more free conferenceamong them- 
selves, and for many years they were accustomed 
to meet together every Seventh day afternoon. 
On these occasions they agreed what meetings 
they would attend on the following day. The 
book containing thesg arrangements, ‘which I have 
examined, is ruled in three columns, for the 


Friars, Temple Street, and the country meetings. 

One of the queries received from the Yearly 
Meetings in 1700, was as tothe number of min- 
isters who had died during the year ; and, in an- 


swering it, the meetings sometimes gave a short 
notice of deceased Friends. The following is 
the Somersetshire answer for 1718: ‘“ One, viz. 
John Peddle, junior. He was a young man in 
good esteem with us, growing in the gift of the 
ministry. We question not but he have re- 
ceived a good reward of eternal life, among the 
sanctified. We might enlarge, but do favor 
brevity.” The first notice I have found of the 
longer documents, known as testimonies, which 
our meetings for discipline have been accustomed 
to issue from time to time, in regard to deceased 
ministers, is in the Quarterly Meeting minute of 
1711, directing a testimony to be prepared for 
John Banks. Traditionary mention of this 
Friend is still made at Street, where he ended 
his days ; and, until lately, there might be seen, 
in the low cottage room in which Friends’ meet- 
ings were then held, the beam of the ceiling, a 
portion of which had been cut away, that John 
Banks, who was a tall man, might stand to 
preach. He was a native of Cumberland, and 
born in 1618. His parents had given him a 
careful training, and having received seven years 
instruction at school, he became a teacher him- 
self at fourteen years, of age. In connection 
with another school, to which he removed a year 
later, he undertook to read the Scriptures and 
Homilies on First-days, in a chapel-of-ease, for 
which service he was to receive a shilling a-year 
and a fleece of wool, from each family attending 
his services (besides a shilling per quarter for 
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each of his twenty-four scholars.) But having 
been brought to much serious thoughtfulness, 
and led to adopt the views of Friends, when 
about sixteen years of age, he gave up his read- 
ing, and refused to receive the stipulated pay- 
ment. He was a member of Pardshaw meeting 
for upwards of forty years, a great part of which 
time was spent in repeated journeys through 
Great Britain and Ireland. His faithfulness 
involved him in imprisonment and hardships of 
various kinds. In 1696, he came into the west, 
and settled at Meare, from whence he removed 
to Strect, in 1708. It is said of him in the 
Quarterly Meeting testimony, ‘‘ He was a man 
very zealous to the last, to spread the Gospel ; 
and in all his exercises and affections, he had 
the honor of God and good of his people in his 
eye. He devoutly labored in his gift, and being 
an able minister of Christ, was instrumental 
both to gather and confirm many souls in the 
truth.” In William Penn’s preface to John 
Banks’s Journal, he speaks of having known 
him above forty-four years, and of his having 
been “an ordinance of strength to his “soul, in 
the early days” of his own ‘ convincement.”’ 
He says of him, that he was “‘a heavenly minis- 
ter of experimental religion, of a sound judg- 
ment and pious practice, valiant for truth upon 
the earth, and ready to serve all in the love and 
peace of the Gospel.’’* 

In 1720, the Quarterly Meeting issued a tes- 
timony concerning Elias Osborne, the Friend to 
whom I have already referred. The following 
are extracts from it. ‘ He was a man excel- 
lently gifted in the ministry, in which he labor- 
ed with great diligence and good success.” 
“His doctrine and pious example in all his 
conduct was of eminent service among us, and 
being endued with a good understanding natu- 
tally, he was qualitied for service in cases of 
difference, often interposing as a mediator to the 
reconciling of discord. And being just, pru- 
dent, and skilful in such affairs, he acquired 
great reputation and honor amongst all sorts of 
people.” ‘Of a singular good disposition (he 
was) not apt to give way to hard thoughts, 
though sometimes he had cause for it; aud if 
he heard anything not right of a brother, or 
neighbor, the first opportunity he would take the 
freedom of speaking his mind to the party con- 
cerned, with (such) candor, and caution as at 
once (to) bespeak him to be an overseer indeed, 
not lording over the greatest or least offender ; 
but in meekness and sincerity laboring that 
things amiss might be mended. In his ministry 
he was very exemplary, tenderly regarding the 
service of strangers that travelled amongst us in 
the work of the Gospel, by giving way to them. 
In our meetings of business he was of great ser- 
vice, and great condescension to his brethren, 
guarding on the one hand against an undue 

~ * See Journal of the lite of J. Banks. 
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liberty, and on the other, that under a pretence 
of zeal, no private and bye ends might be grati- 
fied.” “Charitable and open-hearted in distri- 
buting, and (in) entertaining strangers, faithful 
in his testimony in all respects ; a good husband, 
a tender father, and kind neighbor: in a word 
he was a great and good man, of whom we have 
much loss, but our loss is his great gain.’ 
There were other ministers living at this time, 
of whom I may have something to say next 
month ; and there were others who were called 
hence at a still earlier period, of whom but little 
mention has been made. I must not now at- 
tempt to supply this deficiency ; but I may refer 
to two of the early sufferers from the Bristol 
persecutions: Barbara Blagdon, who travelled 
extensively as a minister, and suffered much; 
and Josiah Coale, who endured great suffering 
and privation in New England, and other parts of 
America, where he travelied as a minister of the 
Gospel. He finished his course in peace at the 
age of thirty-five. Then there was Jasper Batt, 
of Street, one of the earliest of our ministers in 


the west of England; and Christopher Bacon, | 


another Somersetshire Friend, who, from having 
been a soldier in the army of Charles the First, 


was brought to engage in a better warfare. Af- | 


ter laboring much as a minister, and enduring 
great persecution, he died from the effects of 
imprisonment. 

We might look in vain among these devoted 
men and women for perfect examples or infulli- | 
ble teachers; but there were many faithful | 
laborers in that day, whose example calls loudly | 
upon us to follow them, as they followed Christ. | 

(To be continued.) ° | 
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EpucaTion.—The present system of educa- 
tion too generally conducted at the expense of a| 
healthy body, has long claimed our serious con- 
sideration, and the wonder is, that while it is so 
extensively deplored, so little effort is made to 
arrest its fatal tendency. 

The injurious effects of confining collective com- 
panies of boys and girls, for five or six consecu- 
tive hours daily, to pursuits which exercise the 
intellectual faculties only, at an age, when, of all 
others, nature demands activity for the develope- 
ment of the physical powers, must be apparent 
to all, and yet we rest satisfied with a tacit con- 
demnation of the practice, without attempting 
any remedy for the evil. We are all aware that 
more bodily exercise than is requisite to invigo- 
rate the physical frame has a tendency to enfee- 


ble it, and what immunity from the law of cause 
and effect can we claim for that delicate organ- 
ization, the mind, which measurably shares the 
infirmities of the body, and like it can only be 
strengthened by what it digests ? 

Our attentiou is never turned to this subject 
without earnest desires that some sanitary refor- 
mation may be attempted. Friends, who have 
been the pioneers in many good things, profess 
not to be regulated by the fashions of the day, 
unless they are wholesome and profitable, and 
why should they continue to patronize a system 
that is attended with such pernicious corsequen- 
ces? Why not introduce into the schools under 
our care a plan of education more in accordance 


| with the demands of the whole nature? Can we not 


shorten the sessions, shorten the lessons to be stu- 


died at home, and devote some portion of the time 


to the improvement of the corporeal structure ? 

It is a common expression that the mind 
is often developed at the expense of the bedy, 
and if under such discouraging circumstances 
the mental faculties retain their force and vigor, 
who can estimate what might have been the in- 


| tellectual power of that mind in a healthy outward 


organization? Would it not be advisable to have 
a large playroom attached or appropriated to each 
school, for the purpose of alternating the recita- 
tions with manual exercises? We are induced to 
believe that these gymnastics, properly conduct- 
ed, would be beneficial both to the scholars and 
teachers. 

It is cheering to find that this subject is claim- 
ing the attention of an intelligent public, and 
that one of our prominent citizens has addressed 
a letter to the Board of Directors of our Public 
Schools, on the subject of the hygienic arrange- 
ments of the Normal School, which has a daily 
session of six consecutive hours, with a single 
half hour’s intermission. 

We take the following from the Boston Tran- 
script on this interesting subject :— 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 


Weare glad to notice that in various parts of 
the country some of the wisest and best men are 
directing their attention to the subject of educa- 
tion in its relations to the heaith of the scholars, 
and that these inquiries are likely to elicit many 
facts which will show the need of reform in the 
studies of the young. It appears to be geuerally 
admitted by those most conversant with the mat- 
ter, that in our country too little regard has been 
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paid to physical education, and that the well be- 
ing of the body is sacrificed to a lofty standard 
of intellectual attainment. This subject is certain- 
ly worthy the most conscientious and considerate 
attention of all persons connected with schools, 
as parents have but little voice in the matter, and 
it would be difficult to name a public trust more 
sacred, or of a higher responsibility, than is con- 
fided to teachers and school committees. 

One of the ablest documents we have seen on 
this important subject, is the annual report of 
Dr. Isaac Ray, the well known superintedent 
and Physician of the Butler Hospital for the In- 
sane in Rhode Island. He affirms that much of 
the apparent mental infirmity may be fairly 
traced to the popular modes of education, which 
bear the characteristic marks of the spirit and 
temper of the timcs. “ To say,” he adds, ‘that 
the amount of lessons and task work imposed up- 
on the young while at school, is always or gener- 
ally determined by a careful consideration of the 
laws of physivlogy, and a scrupulous regard to 
the results of experience, would be to utter the 
We quote this passage 
entire, as it contains sg much that is important 
to the subject :— 

“To know what amount of work may be safely 
put upon the youthful brain, having reference 
to age, constitution, and endowment, would seem 
to be a matter of paramount importance, to be 


broadest possible irony.” 


determined by all the light derivable from exper- 
iment and observation ; but practically it is made 
subordinate to another and very different ques- 


tion, viz: how much will satisfy the public,— 
that public which mistakes the glitter of display 
for solid acquirement, and measures the skill of 
the teacher by the rapidity with which the pupil 
is pushed forward. The radical fault is the same 
which characterizes our movements in other de- 
partments of effort. We grudge the time a 
sound education necessarily requires, and are 


impatient to turn the acquisitions of the pupil | 


to some practical account. Discipline and de- 
velopemeut may be theoretically recognized as 
legitimate objects of education, but practically 
they are regarded as subordinate to that which 
predominates over all others, viz., the means of 
distinction which it gives—the medals, prizes, 
honors. These are to be obtained if possible, | 
and obtained quickly. Here, as everywhere else, 
speed is the ouly test of merit. 
upun lesson, the hours of study are increase 
and the active, irritable brain of tender youth i is 
habitually forced to the utmost power of effort.” 
Most literary men who have spoken on the 
subject have expressed the opinion that five or 
six hours a day in the labor of composition, can- 
not in the long run profitably be exceeded. Wal- | 
ter Scott emphatically declared that six hours 
a day was the utmost limit of bis performance. 
The late William H. Prescott devoted five hours 
aday to his historical labors. It is certainly a 





Lesson is eed | 
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fair inference that a longer period cannot be safe- 
ly allowed in the tasks of the youthful brain. Yet 
besides the six hours of study in the school im- 
posed upon pupils, from one to four hours are 
usually required out of school. Sunday also has 
its special school wita its lessons, so that inter- 
vals of rest are rare. On this point, Dr. Ray 
observes :-— 

‘In connection with this matter of out-of- 
school study, it must be considered that much 
of it is pursued in the evening, often until a late 
hour—a practice more pernicious to the health, 
in youth or adult, than any other description of 
mental exercise. The brain-is in no condition 
for sleep immediately after such occupation. 
The mind is swarming with verbs and fractions, 
and triangles, and a “tedious hour or two must 
pass away, before it falls into a restless, scarcely 
refreshing slumber. Jaded and dispirited, it en- 
ters upon the duties of the day, with little of 
that buoyancy which comes only from “ nature’s 
sweet restorer.” 

Our limits do not permit us to make such ex- 
tended extracts from this report as we desire. 
We have perused it with much interest, not only 
on account of the high professional reputation 
and long experience of its author, but because 
we know he has recently thoroughly studied the 
subject, and has called to his aid some of the 
most intelligent physicians in this vicinity, con- 
nected with the public schools. By the publica- 
tion of such statements as Dr. Ray has made, 
more rational views than have prevailed will be 
enforced, and school education will then fulfil its 
rightful end—that of increasing, instead of di- 
minishing, the efficiency of the mental powers. 
The following statement of the mischief ocea- 
sioned by over-study, is commended to the atten- 
tion of parents, teachers, and members of the 
School Committee. Dr. Ray says— 

The manner in which the evil is manifested is 
not very uniform, but however various the re- 
sults, they agree in the one essential clement of 
a disturbed or diminished nervous energy. It 
rarely comes immediately in the shape of insani- 
ty, for that is not a disease of childhood or early 
youth. It impairs the power of concentrating 
the fuculties and of mastering difficult problems, 
|every attempt thereat producing coufusion and 
distress. It banishes the hope and buoyancy 
natural to youth, and puts in their place, anxie- 

‘, gloom, and apprehension. It diminishes “ 
conservative power of the animal economy, t 
such a degree, that attacks of disease, which 
otherwise would have passed off safely, destroy 
life before danger is anticipated. Every iutelli- 
gent physician. understands that, other things 
bei sing equal, the chances of recovery are far less 
in the studious, highly intellectual child, than in 
one of an opposite description. Among the more 
obvious and immediate effects upon the nervous 
system, are unaccountable restlessness, disturbed 
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and deficient sleep, loss of appetite, epilepsy, 
chorea, and especially a kind of irritability and 
exhaustion, which leads the van of a host of other 
ills, bodily and mental, that seriously impair the 
efficiency and comfort of the individual. 

I have said that insanity is rarely an immedi- 
ate effect of hard study at school, but I do not 
doubt that it lays the foundation of many a later 
attack. When a person becomes insane, people 
look around for the cause of his affliction, and 
fix upon the most recent event apparently capable 
of producing it. Post hoc propter hoc is the 
common philosophy on such occasions. But if 
the whole mental history of the patient were 
clearly unfolded to our view, we should often 
find, I apprehend, at a much earlier period, some 
agency far more potent in causing the evil, than 
the misfortune, or the passion, or the bereave- 
ment, or the disappointment, which attracts the 
common attention. Among these remoter agen- 
cies in the production of mental disease, I doubt 
if any one, except hereditary defects, is more 
common, at the present time, than excessive ap- 
plication of the mind when young. The imme- 
diate mischief may have seemed slight, or have 
readily disappeared after a total separation from 
books and studies, aided, perhaps, by change of 
scene; but the brain is left in a condition of pe- 
culiar impressibility, which renders it morbidly 
sensible to every adverse influence. 


MarriepD, in Danby, Vermont, on the 10th ult., by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, J. B. Nicnoxs, of Trinity, California, to Saran 
A. Boyce, of the former place. 


At the residence of the bride’s father, accord- 
ing to the order of Friends, on fifth day, the seven- 
teenth ult., Asa Brown, of Pickering, Ontario Co., to 
Saran Euizasertu, daughter of David Barker, of So- 
phiasburg, Prince Edward District, all of Canada West. 


Diep, at his residence, Danby, Rutland county, Vt., 
on the 18th of 8th mo., 1858, STEPHEN BaKER, a mem- 
ber of Danby Monthly Meeting. 


, In Danby, Vermont, on the 7th ult., Hannan 
Situ, a member of Danby Monthly Meeting. 


JUAN PLACIDO. 
#BY JOHN @. WHITTIER. 


Juan Placido was born a slave on the estate 
of Don Terribio de Castro, in Cuba. His father 
was an African, his mother a mulatto. His mis- 
tress treated him with great kindness, and taught 
him to read. When he was twelve years of age, 
she died ; and he fell into other and less com- 
passionate hands. At the age of eighteeen, on 
seeing his mother struck with a heavy whip, he 
for the first time turned upon his tormentors. To 
use his own words, “ I felt the blow in my heart. 
To utter a loud cry, and from a downcast boy, 
with the timidity of one meek as a lamb, to be- 
come all at once like a raging lion, was a thing 
of amoment.” He was, however, subdued, and 


the next morning, together with his mother, a 
tenderly nurtured and delicate woman, severely 
scourged. Onseeing his mother rudely srripped, 
and thrown upon the ground, he at first, with 
tears implored the overseer to spare her; but at 
the sound of the first blow, as it cut into her na- 
ked flesh, he sprang once more upon the ruffian, 
who, having superior strength, beat him until he 
was nearer dead than alive. 

After suffering all the vicissitudes of slavery, 
hunger, nakedness, stripes; after bravely and 
nobly bearing up against that slow, dreadful pro- 
cess which reduces the man to a thing, the image 
of God to a piece of merchandize, until he had 
reached his thirty-eighth year—he was unexpec- 
tedly released from his bonds. Some literary 
gentlemen in Havana, into whose hands two or 
three pieces of his composition had fallen, struck 
with the vigor, spirit and natural grace which 
they manifested, sought out the author and raised 
a subscription to purchase his freedom. He came 
to Havana, and maintained himself by house- 
painting, and such other employments as his in- 
genuity and talents placed within his reach. He 
wrote several poems, which have been published 
in Spanish at Havana, and translated by Dr. 
Madden, under the title of “« Poems by a Slave.” 

It is not too much to say of these poems, that 
they will bear a comparison with most of the 
productions of modern Spanish literature. Cer- 
tain it is, that their author is the only Cuban 
poet. His style is bold, free, energetic. Some 
of his pieces are sportive and graceful ; such is 
his ‘‘ Address to the Cucuya, or Cuban fire-fly. 
This beautiful insect is sometimes fastened, in 
tiny nets, to the light dresses of the Cuban la- 
dies ; a custom to which the writer alludes in the 
following lines : 


‘“ Ah! still as one looks on such brightness and bloom, 
On such beauty as hers, one might envy the doom. 
Of a captive Cucuya, that’s destined, like this, 

To be touched by her hand, and revived by ber kiss. 
In the cage which her delicate band has prepared, 

The beautiful prisoner nestles unscared ; 

O'er her fair forehead shining serenely and bright, 

In beauty’s own bondage revealing its light. 

And, when the light dance and the revel are done, 
She bears it away to her alcove alone, 

Where fed by ber hand from the cane that’s most choice 
In secret it gleams at the sound of her voice. 

O beautiful maiden ! may Heaven accord 

Thy care of the captive a fitting reward ! 

And never may fortune the fetters remove 

Of a heart that is thine in the bondage oflove!” 


In his “ Dream,’ a fragment of some length, 
he dwells, ina touching manner, upon the scenes 
of his early years. If is addressed to his brother 
Florence, who was a slave near Matanzas, while 
the author was in the same condition at Hayana. 
There is a plaintive and melancholy sweetness in 
these lines, a natural pathos, which find their 
way to the heart: 


‘“« Thou knowest, dear Florence, my sufferings of old, 
The struggles maintained with oppression for years ; 
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We shared them together ; and each was consoled 
With the love which was nurtured by sorrow and 
tears. 


But now far apart, the sad pleasure is gone ; 
We mingle our sighs and our sorrows no more; 
The course is a new one which each has to run; 
And dreary for each is the pathway before, 


But in slumber our spirits at least shall commune; 
We will meet, as of old, in the visions of sleep, 

In dreams which call back early days, when, at noon, 
We stole to the shade of the palm tree to weep, 


For solitude pining, in anguish of late, 
The heights of Quintana I sought for repose ; 
And there, in the cool and the silence, the weight 
Of my cares was forgotten—I felt not my woes. 


Exhausted and weary, the spell of the place 

Sank down on my eyelids, and soft slumber stole 
So sweetly upon me, it left not a trace 

Of sorrow o’ercasting the light of the soul.” 


The writer then imagines himself borne light- 
ly through the air to the place of his birth. The 
valley of Matanzas lies beneath him, hallowed 
by the graves of his parents. He proceeds: 


“I gazed on the spot where together we played; 
Our innocent pastimes came fresh to my mind ; 

Our mother’s caress and the fondness displayed, 
In each word and each look of a parent so kind. 


I looked on the mountain, whose fsatnesses wild 
The fugitive seeks from the rifle and hound. 
Below were the fields where they suffered and wiled ; 
And there the low graves of their comrades are 
found. 


The mill house was there, and the turmoil of old : 
But sick of these scenes, for too well they were 
kuown, 


I looked for the stream where in childhood I strolled. 

When a moment of quiet and peace was my own. 
With mingled emotions of pleasure and pain, 

Dear Florence! I sighed to behold thee once more ; 
I sought thee, my brother, embraced thee again: 

But I found thee a slave, as I left thee before!” 


Some of his devotional pieces evince the fervor 
and true feeling of the Christian poet. His “ Ode 
to Religion” contains many admirable lines. 
Speaking ofthe martyrs of the early days of 
Christianity, he says finely— 

“ Still in that cradle, purpled with their blood, 

The infant Faith waxed stronger day by day.” 


I cannot forbear quoting the last stanza of 
this poem : 
“OQ God of mercy, throned on glory high, 

On earth and all its misery look down ! 
Behold the wretched, hear the captive’s cry, 

And call thy exiled children round thy throne! 
There would I fain in contemplation gaze 

On thy eternal beauty, and would make 
Of love one lasting canticle of praise, 

And every theme but thee henceforth forsake.” 


His best and noblest production is an “ Ode 
to Cuba,” written on the occasion of Dr. Mad- 
den’s departure from the island, and presented 
to that gentleman. It was never published in 
Cuba, as its sentiments would have subjected the 
author to persecution. It breathes a lofty spirit 
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of patriotism, and an indignant sense of the 
wrongs inflicted upon his race. Withal, it has 
all the grandeur and stateliness of the old Spanish 
Muse. Wituess its majestic commencement : 
‘‘ Cuba! of what avajl that thou art fair— 

Pearl of the seas, the pride of the Antilles! 
If thy poor sons have still to see thee share 

The pangs of bondage, and its thousand ills? 
Of what avail the verdure of thy hills: 

The purple bloom thy coffee=plain displays , 
The cane’s luxuriant growth, whose culture fills 

More graves than famine, or the sword finds ways 
To glut with victims calmly as it slays? 
Of what avail that thy clear streams abound 

With precious ore, if wealth there’s pone to buy 
Thy children’s rights, and not one grain is found 

For Learning’s shrine, or for the altar nigh 
Of poor, forsaken, downcast Liberty ? 

Of what avail the riches of thy port— 
Forests of masts, and ships from every sea— 

If Trade alone is free, and man, the sport 
And spoil of Trade, bears wrongs of every sort ? 


Cuba! O Cuba; when men call thee fair 
And rich and beautiful, the Queen of Isles, 
Star of the West, and Ocean’s gem most rare, 
Oh ! say to those who mock thee with such wiles, 
“Take off these flowers and view the lifeless spoils 
Which wait the worm: behold their hues beneath 
The pale, cold cheek; and seek for liviag smiles 
Where Beauty lies not in the arms of Death, 
And Bondage taints not with its poison breath |’ ” 


The disastrous result of the insurrection of 
the slaves in Cuba is well known. Betrayed, and 
driven into premature collision with their oppres- 
sors, the wronged and maddened bondmen were 
speedily crushed into subjection. Placido was 
arrested, and, after a long hearing, was con- 
demned to be executed, and consigned to the 
*¢ Chapel of the Condemned.” 

How far Placido was implicated in the insur- 
rectionary movement it is now perhaps impos- 
sible to ascertain. The popular voice at Havana 
pronounced him its leader and projector ; and as 
such he was condemned. His own bitter wrongs, 
the terrible recollections of his life of servitude ; 
the sad condition of his relatives and race, expo- 
sed to scorn, contumely, and the heavy hand of 
violence; the impunity with which the most 
dreadful outrages upon the persons of slaves 
were inflicted, acting upon a mind fully capable 
of appreciating the beauty and dignity of Free- 
dom—furnished abundant incentives to an effort 
for the redemption of his race and the humiliation 
of his oppressors. The “ Heraldo,”’ of Madrid, 
speaks of him as “ the celebrated poet, a man of 
great natural genius, and beloved and apprecia- 
ted by the most respectable young men of Ha- 
vana.” Itaccuses him of wild and ambitious 
projects, and states that he was intended to be 
the chief of the black race after they had thrown 
off the yoke of bondage. 

He was executed at Havana, in the 7th month, 
1844. According to the custom in Cuba with 
condemned criminals, he was conducted from 


prison to the ‘Chapel of the Doomed.” “ He 
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passed thither with singular composure, amidst 
a great concourse of people, gracefully saluting 
his numerous acquaintances. The chapel was 
hung with black cloth and dimly lighted. Placido 
was seated beside his coffin. Priests, in long 
black robes, stood around him, chanting, in sepul- 
chral voices, the service of the dead. It is an 
ordeal under which the stoutest-hearted and most 
resolute have been found to sink. After endur- 
ing it for twenty four hours, he was led out to 
execution. Placido came forth calm and undis- 
mayed. Holding a crucifix in his hand, he re- 
cited, in a loud clear voice, a solemn prayer in 
verse, which he had composed amidst the hor- 
rors of the “Chapel.” It thrilled upon the 
hearts of all who heard it. Iam indebted toa 
friend for assistance in rendering this remarkable 
prayer into English verse : 
PRAYER OF PLACIDO. 

God of unbounded love and power eternal ! 

To thee I turn in darkness and despair; 
Stretch forth thine arm, and, from the brow infernal 

Of Calumny, the veil of Justice tear; 
And, from the forehead of my honest fame, 
Pluck the world’s brand of infamy and shame! 
O King of kings, my father’s God, who only 

Art strong to save, by whom is all controlled ; 
Who giv’st the sea its waves, the dark and lonely 

Abyss of heaven its light, the North its cold, 
The air its currents, the warm sun its beams, 
Life to the flowers, and motion to the streams ! 
All things obey thee, dying or reviving 

As thou commandest ; all apart from thee, 
From thee alone their life and pqwer deriving, 

Sink and are lost in vast eternity ; 
Yet doth the void obey thee, since from nought 
This marvellous being by thy hand was wrought. 
O merciful God! I cannot shun thy presence; 

For through its veil of flesh, thy piercing eye 
Looketh upon my spirit’s unsoiled essence, 

As through the pure transparency of the sky. 
Let not the oppressor clap his bluody hands, 
As o’er my prostrate innocence he stands ! 
But if, alas! it seemeth good to thee 

That I should perish as the guilty dies; 
That my cold, mangled corse my foes should see 

With hateful malice and exulting eyes, 
Speak thou the word, and bid them shed my blood; 
Fully in me thy will be done, O God! 


On arriving at the fatal spot he sat down, as 
ordered, on a bench, with his back to the soldiers 
The multitude recollected that, in some affecting 
lines written by the conspirator in prison, he had 
said that it would be useless to seek to kill him 
by shooténg his body—that his heart must be 
pierced ere it would cease its throbbing. At 
the last moment, just as the soldiers were about 
to fire, he rose up, and gazed for an _ instant, 
around and above him, on the beautiful capitol: 
of his native land and its sail-flecked bay, on the 
dense crowds around him, the blue mountains in 
the distance, and the sky glorious with the sum- 
mer sunshine. ‘ Adios, Mundo!’ (Farewell, 
world!) he said calmly, and sat down. The word 
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was given, and five balls entered his body. Then 
it was, that, amidst the groans and murmers of 
the horror-stricken spectators, he rose up once 
more, and turned his head to the shuddering 
soldiers, his face wearing an expression of super- 
human courage. “Will no one pity me?” he 
said laying his hand over his heart. ‘ Here fire 
here!” While he yet spake, two balls entered 
his heart and he fell dead. Thus perished the 
Hero-poet of Cuba. He had not fallen in vain, 
His genius and his heroic death will doubtless 
be regarded by his race as precious legacies. ‘To 
the great names of L’Ouverture and Petion, the 
colored man can now add that of Juan Placido. 
The following remarkable lines were written 
on the walls of Placido’s prison the day before his 
execution : 
“QO Liberty ! I sigh for thee 
To break this chain and dungeon bar : 
I hear thy spirit calling me, 
Deep in the frozen North afar, 
With vioec like God's and visage like a star. 
Long cradled on the mountain wind, 
Thy mates the eagle and the storm, 
Arise, and from thy brow unbind 
The wreath that gives its starry form, 
And smite the strength that would thy strength dis- 
arm ! 
Yet, Liberty ! thy dawning light, 
Obscured by dungeon bars, shall cast 
A splendor on the breaking night; 
And tyrants. flying thick and fast, 
Shall tremble at thy gaze and stand aghast.” 
. Prisoner's Friend. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for SECOND month. 


1858. 1859. 
Rain during some portion of the 


24 hours, ‘ a 3 days. 6 days. 
Rain, all or nearly all day, . 0 © 
Snow, : . Oo 6 « 
Cloudy without storms, : a ie 
Ordinary clear, . ; . —_—- 

28 28 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &c. 1858, 1859. 
Mean temperature of the month 


at Penna. Hospital, 29.35 deg. 37 deg. 
Highest do. during month do. 52 6 60 « 
Lowest do. do. do. 10 ” _ 
. | Rain during the month, 2.28 inch. 3.66 inch. 
Deaths during the month, 746 769 


The average of the mean temperature of 

the Second month, for the past seventy 

years, . . 30.85 deg. 
Highest ditto during that period, 185 7, 41.03 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1815,1836,1838, 24 ” 


WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of three Winter months 


of 1857 and 1858, . . ° . 36.44 * 
do. do. do. 1858 and 1859, 36.14 * 
Average do. for the past 69 years, 31.08 * 
Highest temperature of three winter 
months during the past 69 years, 1827- 
28 and 1850-51, : : ° - 3833 * 
Lowest do. do. do. 1814-15 & 1835-36, 2666 “ 





. 
——_—_— 
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By glancing at the above, it will be seen that the Of something from your being’s chain 
month just past has been a very mild one, in fact ex- Broke off not to be linked again 
ceeded only seven times during the past 70 years, and - By all mere memory can retain ; 
the winter, though justly called a very open one, fell 
a little short of dast winter, though exceeding the 
average by about five degrees—and being exceeded 
only five times during that entire period. J. M. E. 

Philada., 3d mo. Ist, 1859. 


Upon your heart this truth may rise: 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies. 


So should we live that every hour 


| May die as dies the natural flower, 
| 


From the New York Evening Post. A self-reviring thing of ys 


MAKE YOUR MARK. 


In the quarries should you toil, 
Make your mark. 
Do you delve upon the soil? 
Make your mark. 
In whatever path you go, 
In whatever place you stand, 
Moving swift or moving slow, 
With a firm and honest hand 
Make your mark, 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good or future need ; 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 


PATIENCE. 


Translated for the Liberator, from the German of Spitta. 
Should opponents bedge your way, 


ve Sig There goes a gentle angel 
. ‘ Make Anta a Throughout this earthly land, 
Work by — > cam Y — To comfort all Earth’s sorrows, 
Make YOUF Mark. Sent by the Father’s hand; 
Struggle manfully and well, And in his look is quiet 
Let no obstacles oppose ; And mercy soft and mild— 
None, right-shielded, ever fell O, follow him forever 
By the weapons of his foes— Dati ’ Chi 
Make your mark. Patience, the Angel Child! 


s He leads thee ever trul 
What though —_ & peasant’s son— Through earthly ome and wrong 
~ ? 
Make your mark. And of a time more noble 
Good by poor men may be done— So joyous is his song , 
Make your mark. : : ; ‘ 
Peasants’ garbs may warm the cold, bag apt ais ced oe 
Peasants’ words may calm a fear; To bear thy aan hel 7 th 
Better far than hoarding gold, Aad aainah all thi ee il 
Is the drying of a tear— ee 
Make your mark. He turns to gentle sorrow 
oe . The soul’s most bitter smart 
Life is pee. shade— k And batbes in still humility 
ee ee The unsubmissive heart. 
Marks of some kind must be made— The gloomiest hours he maketh 
. _,,, Make your mark. All gently clear again, 
Make it while the arm is strong, And surely. if not quick! 
In the golden hours of youth; He healyth aaa ane yy 
Never, never make it wrong ; — 
Make it with the stamp of Truth— He is not wroth at weeping, 
Make your mark, { When comfort thee he will, 
He blameth not thy longing, 
. i " But makes it meek and still :— 
THE WORTH OF HOURS. | And when, in raging tempest, 
BY RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. Thou, murmuring, askest—Why ? 
Believe not that your inner eye Though mute, still gently smiling, 
Can ever in just measure try He beameth from on high. 


The worth of hours as they go by ; Reply be hath not always 


For every man’s weak self, alas! In ee oe thy quest ; 

Makes him to see them, as they pass, “ Endure” is still his motto, 

As through a dim or tinted glass. Not far the place of rest ;— 

And 80, without much speaking, 
He journeys by thy side, 

And thinks but of the fair, grand goal, 
Far in the distance wide. 


But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are — spent 

y DIT w 
oo WINTER SHOES. 
And more; though free from seeming harm, Hall’s Journal of Health gives the following 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, sensible advice :-— 
Or slow retire from Pleasure’s charm ; “‘ Like the gnarled oak that has withstood the 
If then a painful sense comes on, storms and thunderbolts of centuries, man him- 
Of something wholly lost and gone, self begins to die at the extremities. Keep the 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done ; feet dry and warm, and we may snap our fingers 
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in joyous triumph at disease and the doctors. 
Put on two pairs of thick woollen stockings, but 
keep this to yourself; go to some honest son of | 
Saint Crispin, and have your measure taken for | 
a stout pair of winter boots or shoes; shoes are | 


of people with whom they were now confined, 
lost no time in making application to President 
Madison for their discharge. The Friends ap. 
pointed to perform this service, upon their arrival 
at Washington, called onthe President, by whom 


better for ordinary everyday use, as ‘they allow | they were respecfully received, and they submit- 


the ready escape of the odors, 
strengthen the ankles, accustoming them to de- | 
pend on themselves. A very slight accident is 
sufficient to cause a sprained ankle to an habi- 
tual boot wearer. Besides, a shoe compresses less, 
and hence adwits of a more vigorous circulation 
of the blood. But wear boots when you ride or 
travel. Give direction also to have no cork or 
India rubber about the shoes, but place between 
the layers of the soles, from out to out, a piece 
of stout hemp or tow linen which has been 
dipped in melted pitch. This is absolutely im- 
pervious to water—does not absorb a particle— 
while we know that cork does, and after a while 
becomes ‘ soggy’ and damp for weeks. When 
you put them on for the first time, they will feel 
as easy as an old shoe, and you may stand on 
damp places for hours with impunity.” 

Experience has proven that a few folds of 
newspaper placed ina shoe, is a preventive to 
the entrance of damp, and answers even better 
than a cork or sole. 


AN INCIDENT. 


After the close of the war with Great Britain, 
in the year 1815, an officer in the miltia who, 
from a very subordinate position in the communi- 
ty,had been elevated to the rank of colonel,conclu- | 
ded, as it was supposed, in order to make a dis- 
play of his authority and dignity, to select five 
members of the Society of Friends, aged between | 
18 and 21 years, who had been registered in the | 
regiment under his command, and demanded} 
payment of the fines alleged to have been in- 
curred by their not performing the military ser- | 
vices required of them. Upon their failing to 
pay these fines, this colonel, in the plenitude of | 
his power, forthwith caused them to be committed 
to prison, until the fines would be paid. | 

These young men were selected from the most | 
respectable families of Friends in Baltimore, and, | 
as might have been expected, their incarceration 
produced a very painful and distressing sensation, 
and an appeal was immediately made to the| 
Judges of the State Courts of Maryland for their 
relief. Upon an examination into the matter, 
their friends were informed, that as the imprison- 
ment had been made under the authority of the 
laws of the United States, the Judges of the| 
State courts had no power to interfere in the case, 
and they were recommended to address their ap- 
plication to the President of the United States. 

The parents of these young men, indeed their 
friends generally, becoming greatly distressed 
by their being thus incarcerated among the class 








while they ‘ted to him a full statement of the whole matter. 


He listened with earnest attention to their re- 
presentation, without uttering a word, and after 
an apparently very deliberate consideration ob- 
served, that he “did not see he could interpose 
in the ‘tmatter ; that as President of the United 
States he was sworn to execute the laws, that 
these young men appeared to have been legally 
committed under the authority of these laws,and 
and that unless some sufficient ground for a par- 
don was shown he did not perceive that he could 
consistently with the duty imposed upon him 
interfere in the case.” 

Although the President had arrived at this 
conclusion, it is due to him to say, that he ap- 
peared, evidently, greatly annoyed by the cireum- 
stance, and there was no doubt, if the Delegation 
could have suggested any plea that would in his 
opinion justify him in granting a pardon, he 
would have gladly doneit. The Delegation 
however frankly told him, they “had no plea to 
offer,except that these young men were members 
of the Society of Friends, and from conscientious 
scruples they were restrained from either bear- 
ing arms, or in any way evgagingin military 
operations.” To this the President replied that 
“ neither the constitution nor laws of the United 
States exempted them on that account from the 
performance of military duty.” 

The Deputation having done all that appeared 
to be in their power to procure relief for those 
young men, retired. 

Upon going from the apartment of the Presi- 
dent, they were informed by a servant in atten- 
dance, as they were about to pass out of the house, 
that “‘Mrs. Madison had directed him tv invite 
them, before they left, to call on her.” This 
they concluded to do; and were introduced into 
her parlor, where they found her sitting alone. 
On their entering the room she arose and proceed- 
ed to meet them as they advanced towards her 
and gave them a most friendly reception. 

1t may be proper here to remark, that she was 
born a member of the Society of Friends, and of 
a respectable family in the State of Virginia, and 
though raised by her marriage into the most ele- 
vated society in our country, she entertained, to 
the end of her life, a warm attachment to her 
early associates and to the society of which her 
parents were members. In her natural disposi- 
tion she was kind, amiable and benevolent, and 
in her character and conduct she was without 
any ostentation, a pure example of every moral, 
social and domestic propriety, cherished and be- 
loved by her illustrious husband, and respected 
and honored by her country. 





—_—— 
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Upon the Delegation being seated, she, after 
some preliminary general remarks,said “You have 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Rosert Watsa formerly editor of the National Ga- 


been to see the President;” to which the Delegation | zet'e, of this city,died in Paris, on the 7th ult. in the 75th 


replied ‘* Yes.” “ Well what did you want to see 
him about ?” Upon this the Delegation explained | 
to her fully the object of their visit, informed 


year of his age. 
art were almirable, and gave great value to his paper. 


His criticisms upoa literature and 


The Evening Bulletin say3:— He was a pure and 


able man, somewhat bigoted on political as well as re- 


her of the incarceration of the five young men 10 | ligious questions, but honest, faithful and loyal to ev- 


prison, and the cause of it, acquainted her with | 
their names and the families to which they be- | 
longed, described their suffering condition, their 

exposed situation in the jail, and the distress into 

which their. parents and friends were brought. 

During this narrative her feelings became so much 

excited, that evidently, without being fully con- 

scious of what she was doing, she arose from her 

chair, her mind deeply absorbed in reflection, and 
walked slowly across the room without speaking 
a word. Uponreturningto herseat, after a short 
pause, she said, “have you told all this to the 
President” 4 To which the Delegation replied, 
‘« Yes.”’ She then asked, ‘‘ what did he say?” To 
this it was replied, “the President received us 
most kindly, and appeared desirous to release our 
young friends from prison, provided he could do 
it consistently with the duties imposed on him, 
but he said under his constitutional obligations he 
was bound to execute the laws of the United 
States, and he apprebended he could not proper- 
ly interfere in the matter.” Upon hearing this 
she seemed much affected, and said, “then are 
they to be left in jail, though innocent of an 
crime?” We answered, ‘we feared so.” Then 
she firmly added, “ well, friends, 1 never read the 
constitution, and if I did read it, I suppose I 
should not understand it, but there is one thing 
I do understand; this is a case of cruel hard- 
ship and oppression, and I am determined the 
President shall never close his eyes in sleep 
until these children are liberated from confine- 
ment !’’ ‘This wasexpressed under an earnestness 
and ardour of feeling that gave us some hopes 
they would be released, and the Delegation soon 
after withdrew; but as they had not been able 
to leave Washington until late in the afternoon, 
they could only proceed a few miles before night, 
and concluded to stop on the way at the house 
of a friend, where they remained until the next 
day, and therefore did not reach Baltimore un- 
til late in the afternoon. Upon arriving at hume, 
they found their young friends were at liberty; 
having been discharged from prison under an 
order from the President. 


GREATNESS. 


A great, and good, and a right mind isa kind 
of dignity, lodged in flesh, and may be the bles- 
sing of a slave as well as of a prince; it came 
from heaven, and to heaven it must return ; and 
it is a kind of heavenly felicity, which a poor 
and a virtuous mind enjoys in some degree, even 
upon earth.— Seneca. 


ery cause that he espoused. His literary style was 
clear, strong, and masculine, free from ornameut and 
surplus of words, and therefore the more relied upon 
and the more admired by judicious people. 


Harrispura.—The Governor has signed the follow- 
ing bills: An act relating to certain charitable corpo- 
rations. It makes it lawful for the courts to permit 
married women to be incorporated with others in any 
institution composed of women, or to be under their 
management, for the care and education of children, 
or for the support of sick or indigent women. 

Also, the act to incorporate the International Union 
of Art and Literature. This company has for its ob. 
ject the publication of a magazine, bearing contribu- 
tions from the literati of the world, together with the 
distribution of fine engravings among its patrons. It 
is something similar to the Jl/ustrated London News, 
which is also a stock company. A number of wealthy 
men of Philadelphia are connected with this enter-* 
prise. 

Stavery ABOLISHED IN Kansas.—We find the follow- 
ing, under the date of the 8th ult., in the Lawrence 
correspondent of the Leavenworth Times :—“Council 
bill to abolish and prohibit slavery was then taken 
up, with only two hours to insure the Governor’s sig- 
nature or compel him to return it. Anexciting scene 
occurred. None like it has occurred this session. The 


y |friends of the House admitted that council bill was not 


what they wanted in all respects; but that Dr. Root 
should not be allowed to carry their bill in his pocket 
for four weeks, as the confidential agent of the Gover- 
nor, for the purpose of defeat. The most persistent 
efforts were made to prevent final action by a few mem- 
bers ; but the matter was passed through, and a final 
vote was taken at 11 o’clock, P. M., when, by a large 
majority, slavery was abolished and forever prohibited 
in the territory of Kansas.” 


Tue Stave Trape.—The U. S. ship Vicennes was at 
the mouth of the Congo river 10 mo. 19, and at St. Paul’s 
de Loando on the 23. 10 mo. 11 he sighted the Wan- 
derer, off Snake Head, but the Slaver got off. Subse- 
quent information showed the fact that the Wanderer 
shipped three hundred and fifty negroes on the coast 
and during their stay there, the officers sported the 
uniform of the New York Yacht C'ub. The French 
slave pens at the mouth of the Congo are described ag 
fine, comfortable, stationary houses, over which the 
Imperial flag floats in security protected by two men 
of-war. In different cases the British cruisers were 
quite active, and lately burned the American brig Ru- 
fus Soule, leaving her first mate and another Ameri- 
can seaman on shore at Kabenda among the negroes, 


The Rufus Soule sailed from Matanzas for Fernando 
Po. 


Messrs. Isaacs, Reaper & Co., of Sierra Leone, are 
manufacturing large quantities of Indigo at the island 
of Matacong, forty miles from the Colony. It is quite 
a new enterprise. They have two hundred acres un- 
der cultivation, and the produce is reported to be of 
first-rate quality —Col. Herald. 


Tue Leaping Provisions ofa bill presented to the 
House of Representatives of Mississippi, are that free 
negroes or mulattoes shall not be lawfully in the State 
after a certain time, and in case of being so found, 
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they shall be arrested by the Sheriff, and on trial by a 
Justice of the Peace, if they are guilty of an intent to 
reside either for a definite or indefinite time, the pa- 
pers and evidence are to be certified to by the Board 
of Police. The Board, if satisfied of the facts, shall 
order the Sheriff to sell as a slave and at public anc- 
tion, the negro or mulatto, and the proceeds, after 
deducting expenses, to be paid into the State Treasury 
for the benefit of the State Library. —Col. I/erald. 


Grain.—The scarcity of grain in many parts of Can- 
ada is said to be such that the farmers will find it to 
be impossible to procure the necessary seed for spring 
sowing. 

Tue AsyLum For INepriates at Binghampton, N. Y. 
intended for only 300 patients, will not be ready be- 
fore next fall, but already there are 2800 applicants! 
and the saddest fact ofall, 400 of these are women 


Tue Laxe Trape.—The lake trade to Europe has 
resulted so satisfactorily that twenty sail have just been 
engaged to go from Detroit to the West Indies next 
spring, and a large number for Liverpool. 


Tue Kansas City Journal of Commerce says that both 
bituminous and cannel coal have been discovered in 
large quantities within eight mijes of that city in the 
bluffs of the Kansas River. 

Senator Sumner.—A Washington dispatch says 
information is received from Charles Sumner, that bis 
health is much improved, and that he will return ear- 
ly in the Spring. He will be present to occupy his 
seat in the Senate should an extra session be called. 

SELLING HIS OWN CHILDREN.—About ten years ago a 
wealthy planter of Alabama died, leaving two daugh- 
ters, whom he had educated, partly in a seminary in 
Phiiadelphia, where they had been accustomed to all 
the refinements of life. He left them all his property, 
his brothers to be the executors, of the will. They | 
knowing that the father’s marriage to the mother was 
invalid, she being a quadroon, whom he had purchased 
in New Orleans, took the property, under the law, and 
sold the girls as slaves. The records of this case can 
now be found in the courts of that State. 


Haytien Repusric.—By a decree of the Department- 
al Committee of Gonaives, the Territory of the Repub- 
lic is open to all Haytiens who have been banished by 
the ex-Emperor Soul: que 

President Geffrard has issued a circular to the gen- 
erals of Departments, luying down the programme of 
the Government. He says that he has surrounded 
himeelf with wise men, and that his and their efforts 
will be to secure the love of the people by executing 
the laws which guarrantee public order, and a free | 
administration of justice. Nobody hereafter is to be 
punisbed except upon conviction, after a fair trial ; and 
no one to be put in irons except by virtue of a legiti- 
mate sentence. The people are exhorted to devote 
themselves to agriculture, and other industrial pur- 
suits, and rely upon the piotection and encouragement 
of the Government, whose motto is, “‘ Peace, Union, | 
Labor, Order, and Public Progress.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market continues firm 
at the advance in prices. The sales of superfine are 
light at $6 25 a6 37, and $6 50 a6 62 for extra | 
family. The sales to the retailers and bakers are 
within the range of the same figures, and fancy lots 
at from $6 75 to 7 50. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal continue limited. The former sold at $4 37. 

Corn Meal is held at $3 75. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
54 a 1 55 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 70 


| and thorough. 


ELLIGENCER. 


a 175 for prime white. Rye sells as fast as received. 
at 93 cts. Corn isin demand; sales of yellow at 82 
a 84 cts. Oats are steady; sales of prime Pennsylva- 
nia at 55 cts., and Delaware at 54 cts. 

CLOVERSEED continues in good request at $6 50 4 


$6 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy commands $2 12 a 2 25 


per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 70 a1 75. 
| OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—In this institution, an opportunity is 
afforded of pursuing any of the various branches of 
science usually taught in the schools, and it is the 
constant object of the Principal, so to blend instruc- 
tion, that while giving clear and practical knowledge 
of those branches, the mental and mora! culture may 
keep pace with the acquisition of literature and 
science. 

The domestic arrangements are as nearly as possi- 
ble those of a private family, and especial care is 
taken to provide for healthful exercise in the fresh 
air. 

Pupils should be provided with their own towels, 
soap, clothes-bags, over-shoes and umbrellas, and 
clothing should be distinctly marked. 

The school year consists of ten months, commencing 
on the first 2d day in 9th month. 

Trerms.—$150 per year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. The Languages, Drawing and Coloring, ex- 
tra. Bocks furnished on rent or at the usual retail 
prices. 

E. W. Ricwarps, Principal. 

West Chester, 2nd mo. 8th, 1859. 

TTLEBOROUGH ACADEMY FOR RENT.—The 
J\ present occupant, Sidney Averill, being about to 
remove to his farm in the State of New York, the 
Buildipg and premises are for rent, situated in a 
healthy neighborhood, aud thickly settled; the open- 
ing for a boarding and day school, with a competent 
Teacher, is seldom surpas:ed, as the experience of the 
present Teacher will show. His school, for three past 


| years, averaging boarders and day scholars, 120.— 


Rent moderate. Apply to either of the owners of said 
Building, living in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Isaac Livezey, Josnua RicHarpson, 
JAMES F.iowers, M. W. ALLEN. 
Attleborough, 2nd mo, 14th, 1859. 
RANGE 


GREEN BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR 
GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence on 


the 11th of 4th month next. The location is unusual- 
ly healthy and pleasant; the course of study extensive 
Terms Thirty-six Dollars per session 
of thirteen weeks. 
For particulars, address Principals, 
Sipyey Pusey, or 
Fanny A. Ktysry.* 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
* In the two former numbers this name, by mistake. 
was printed * Henry Kensey.” 
2d mo., 1859.-2m. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spriog Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 2tst of 
2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
TerMs.—$t0 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, 
For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
JANE HILLBURN, 


Ist mo. 22d, 2m Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


Merrihew & ‘Lhompson, Pra, Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 








